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“The American University Way of Travel” 
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Passing the time with 


Lalique 


In the Grand Salon on the Paris one finds 
this gay little clock of black and white glass 
by Lalique—fitted to tick away the spark- 
ling minutes, the amusing hours that turn a 
French Line crossing into the pleasant inter- 
lude spent with congenial spirits that every 
crossing ought to be—instead of the stodgy 
boredom that it usually is when one travels 
with tourists who study their history of art 
through Baedeker. 


People who know their Europe and the ships 
that ply between New York, London and 
Paris take advantage of the Weekly Express 
Service provided by the France, the Paris 
and the Jle de France. Calling at Plymouth 
for London, docking at Le Havre, one finds 
a covered pier, a 3-hour boat-train and Paris 
itself at the end of six days. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE MAYAN 
THEATRE OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


By Donaup E. Marguts 


RCHITECTURE from the days 
rs of the Romans to the present 
time has been tremendously in- 
fluenced by the study of what has gone 
before. In the Roman period we see 
that most of the forms of architecture 
were borrowed from the neighboring 
Greeks. In the early stages of devel- 
opment of Roman temples, the use of 
the orders of architecture, and even the 
materials, bear a striking resemblance 
to the Greek examples, differing mainly 
in details and size and features of 
minor importance. During the later 
development of the style, new forms of 
buildings appeared, solving the prob- 
lems of a different civilization and 
taking on more definite stylistic 
characteristics. 
The same procedure was repeated in 
a varying degree in most of the styles 
of the Renaissance in which Greek and 
Roman influence may be clearly identi- 
fied, but in which varying require- 
ments, climatic influences, materials, 


and national temperaments have all 
contributed to the development of the 
particular style observed. 

To archaeology then we are in- 
debted for the nucleus of the develop- 
ment of the styles used at the present 
time. Americans in particular are de- 
pendent upon the research and study 
of the archaeologist because we have no 
ancient examples at hand from which 
to borrow, with the one notable ex- 
ception of the architecture of the Cen- 
tral American Indians, the Mayas or 
so-called ‘‘Greeks of the New World’. 

The relics of the Mayan civilization 
are situated in the dense jungles of 
Central America and owing to their 
inaccessibility and the overgrowth of 
tropical vegetation, remained hidden 
until comparatively recent years. 
Also, the European examples of archi- 
tecture and art have been placed in 
such a position of importance in our 
minds, that we have failed to realize 
the magnitude and significance of 
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WoopD WITH SAND-BLASTED DESIGNS IS EMPLOYED TO 
EXPRESS THE PRIMITIVE CHARACTER OF MAYAN ORNA- 
MENT ON THESE DOORS. 


these overgrown relics of a forgotten 
cultural civilization which are worthy 
of the highest consideration. 

The modern world was first ap- 
prised of the existence of the ancient 
civilization of the Mayas by two books 
published soon after 1838 by John L. 
Stevens, who had gone to Honduras on 
a diplomatic mission and became in- 
terested in the Indian cities. An 
Englishman, A. P. Maudslay, in 1880, 
was the next student to venture into 
the tropical jungles and carry on a 
more scientific investigation, which is 
of great value. Several expeditions 
from the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, the Carnegie Institution, 
Tulane University and others, have 
contributed much to the increasing 
store of knowledge of the subject, and 
placed at the disposal of those con- 
cerned a collection of intensely in- 
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teresting and highly informative docu- 
ments, photographs and relics. 

From these various investigations 
we learn that as early as the beginning 
of the Christian era the civilization of 
the Mayas, a race of Indians, flourished 
in the tropical jungles of Honduras and 
Guatemala and that the most brilliant 
period of its development was between 
the years of 300 and 600 A.D. 

The architectural remains consist of 
ruins of cities containing civic centers, 
temples, pyramids and palaces. These 
relics evidence a highly developed 
architecture in cut stone, ornamented 
with elaborate carving, and decorated 
in brilliant colors. ‘The construction 
of these buildings, of particular interest 
because of its close parallel to many 
modern structures, was typically of 
faced concrete. The indigenous lime- 
stone was burned to form lime which 
was then slaked with water to form a 
mortar and applied to a mass of 
broken stone. The facing stones were 
surfaced on the outside and left rough 
or allowed to project into the mass of 
aggregate on the inside and thus the 
necessary bond was secured, which has 
held these stones in place down through 
the centuries. Concrete vaults were 
employed, but the Mayas seemed to be 
ignorant of the use of the true arch, 
although a corbelled form having suc- 
cessive stone courses projecting over 
each other is characteristic of the 
manner of spanning an opening where 
they have not resorted to the use of the 
lintel. 

The typical exterior decoration con- 
sists of relief-carvings of highly con- 
ventionalized human figures, serpents, 
figures combining human and animal 
forms, and grotesque faces which led 
to an interesting development of mask- 
panels. Also there is much purely 
geometrical relief-ornament, some of 
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which is executed in stucco. The in- 
terior decoration is generally concen- 
trated on lintels, sculptured door- 
jambs, et cetera, with occasional tab- 
lets of ornament. The Mayas also had 
developed a system of hieroglyphics 
which may be considered surface deco- 
ration. Supplementary monuments 
such as stelae and altars were sculp- 
tured monoliths of great decorative 
value. 

In their art the serpent in many 
forms predominates, and there are also 
many figures of gods which are half- 
human and half-animal and therefore 
take grotesque forms, which though 
beautifully executed, require some 
knowledge of their significance for a 
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full appreciation of the art of the 
period. 

The Mayan style of architecture was 
chosen for the decorative scheme of the 
design of Los Angeles’ most modern 
theatre building, because of its great 
ornamental value. Though rugged 
and even grotesque at times, the style 
is especially adaptable from the stand- 
point of construction, logically fulfills 
climatic requirements, and offers a 
most welcome relief from the stereo- 
typed designs of the past which have 
shown repeated variations of the use of 
many of the classic and renaissance 
adaptations. In the matter of mate- 
rials and construction the Mayan 


Theatre parallels the ancient methods 













THE FOYER, OR HALL OF THE FEATHERED SERPENTS, IS LONG AND NARROW AND FOLLOWS THE CURVATURE OF THE 
REAR WALL OF THE AUDITORIUM. 
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THE ALTAR OF THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN AT TIKAL, GUATEMALA. 


very closely, in that it is a concrete 
building faced with the decorative shell 
characteristic of the extant examples. 

Obviously, the plan-solution of the 
problem was based on the requirements 
of a modern theatre to be erected under 
the prevailing building code. But the 
architects, Morgan, Walls & Clements, 
having made a thorough study of 
archaeological findings and viewed and 
measured the fragments and replicas in 
the Museum at San Diego, sought to 
borrow from the wealth of decorative 
features of the primitive Central Ameri- 
can styles, and adapt them to the sur- 
faces resulting from the modern plan 
solution. This proved to be a most 
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interesting task which was accom- 
plished with gratifying results as famil- 
iarity with the decorative elements of 
the style facilitated their use and 
adaptation. The resulting building, 
though modern in every respect, re- 
tains to a startling degree the primitive 
and almost barbaric spirit of its ancient 
prototypes, with the character of the 
Mayan examples predominating. 
The facade of the building shows a 
composition in three major horizontal 
divisions. ‘The base is composed of a 
wide band of geometric ornament sug- 
gested by the wall treatment of the 
Upper Temple of the House of the 
Magician at Uxmal, Yucatan. A rich 
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band of contrasting ornament of in- 
tricate design in repeating units de- 
rived from Mayan sources and charac- 
teristic of their mask-panels composed 
of human faces with fantastic head- 
dress, serpent-heads, celestial symbols, 
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color of the main walls. These impor- 
tant surfaces are in variegated shades 
of red, resembling in color and texture 
a porous volcanic stone used often in 
Mexican and Spanish colonial buildings. 

The marquise tying into the crown- 





MINOR INSERTS AT EACH SIDE OF THE CENTRAL RELIEF OF THE ENTRANCE LOBBY FLOOR DEPICT PRIESTLY FIGURES 
SEATED IN THE ATTITUDE OF MAKING OFFERINGS BEFORE A SHRINE. 


et cetera, forms a crowning member for 
the base. This ornamental stone-work 
was cast with a surface texture re- 
sembling the rough weathered sand- 
stone found in the existing examples, 
which also reveal traces of having been 
polychromed. Accordingly, the natural 
warm grey of the stone shows here 
and there in the recesses of the carving: 
traces of color which produce a rich 
neutral tone in decided contrast to the 
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ing member of the base in design, is 
decorated in varying green shades de- 
rived from specimens of ancient copper. 

The central motive in the main hori- 
zontal division of the walls is a series of 
seven Mayan corbelled arches, each 
one being surmounted by a colossal 
figure in ceremonial robes representing 
the Aztec God of War, Huitzilopochtli, 
whose ornate head-dress has been 
modelled to contain the reflector of a 
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flood light. Between the figures are 
pendant forms composed of conven- 
tionalized serpent-rattles, a motive 
frequently used for decoration by the 
aboriginal Americans. 

The masonry of the adjacent wall- 
surface is extremely rugged in character, 
composed of stones of different sizes 
with surfaces on slightly varying planes, 
thus suggesting the walls of great 
thickness used. in the early examples. 

The upper division of the facade is 
composed of a wide frieze of geometri- 
cal ornament in high relief made up of 
alternate units, characteristic of the 
wall-treatments of the buildings of the 
ruined cities of Chichén Itza and 
Uxmal. This frieze is separated from 


the wall-surface by an ornamented 
band containing conventionalized and 
glorified owl-heads with a running 
motive of intertwined serpents-con- 
necting them. The entire facade is 
finished by a simple splayed cornice- 
moulding having an angular and waved 
silhouette against the sky. 

The entrance lobby, or Hall of In- 
scriptions, shows an interior truly 
Mayan in form. The ceiling is an 
exact reproduction of the typical cor- 
belled vault reinforced with concrete 
behind the facing. The lateral pene- 
trations of trefoil shape may be seen 
in the Palace at Palenque, Chiapas. 

The entire wall-surface below the 
spring-line of the vault is decorated 


THE MOST CONSPICUOUS MAYAN MOTIVES IN THE FOYER ARE THE FEATHERED SERPENT COLUMNS WHICH SUPPORT 
THE FRIEZE. 
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THE PROSCENIUM ARCH IN THIS THEATRE IS A BOLD DEPARTURE FROM USUAL FORMS IN THAT TWO SECONDARY OR 
TABLEAU STAGES ARE PROVIDED AT THE SIDES OF THE CENTRAL STAGE. 


with bas-relief ornament derived from 
hieroglyphics and inscriptions found in 
ancient ruins. The frieze is of particu- 
lar interest in that it owes its motive to 
a carving at Yaxchilan on a stela deal- 
ing with the heavens. The central 
figure of each panel is the Sky God with 
moon and sun at the sides, and the 
narrow band at the bottom is composed 
of planetary hieroglyphics. The deep 
jambs at either side of the entrance 
doors contain the figure of a warrior in 
full regalia, similar to those which 
stand guard at the entrance to the 
palaces. 

The tile floor of the lobby contains a 
relief based upon a famous chico zapote 
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wood carving from the altar of the 
Temple of the Sun at Tikal, Guatemala. 
According to Sefior Francisco Cornejo, 
Mexican artist and student of Ameri- 
can archaeology who has preached and 
practiced the use of our aboriginal art 
for decorative purposes, this relief in 
tile is considered a most remarkable 
specimen of Mayan art. 

In the trefoil recesses of the vault are 
primitive paintings done in the manner 
of Mayan murals representing charac- 
teristic figures. The pendant lighting 
fixtures embrace Indian motives and 
illuminate the space indirectly. 

The foyer, or Hall of the Feathered 
Serpents, is long and narrow and fol- 





BALCONY EXIT SHOWING TYPICAL MAYAN ORNAMENT. 





THE CENTRAL PORTION OF THE CEILING ILLUSTRATES A MAYAN CALENDAR DIAGRAM. 


lows the curvature of the rear wall of 
the auditorium. The most conspicu- 
ous Mayan motives in this room are 
the feathered-serpent columns sup- 
porting the frieze and flanking the stair- 
case, drinking-fountains and central 
feature, a Mayan arch forming the 
background for a seat. The serpent 
is the dominating motive in the art of 
the Mayas and related races and may 
be seen in a variety of forms in existing 
examples. The plumed-serpent col- 
umns found at Chichén Itza form the 
basis for the design and detail of those 
used in the foyer. The entire room to 
the bottom of the frieze is wainscoted 
with alternating horizontal rows of 
figure-designs in low relief. These fig- 
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ures represent warriors holding arrows 
and are of Inca origin, decorated in the 
mellow tones of old wood. The frieze 
above the wainscot is a band of rich 
sculptured ornament decorated in an 
ochre color with traces of polychrome 


weathered pigments, as are the 
columns. A polished black base and 
border runs around the room and is 
carried along the stairs, which have tile 
risers of Aztec design in red and yellow. 
A plain carpet, Indian red in color, 
covers the floor and is relieved by a 
border whose design is taken from the 
feathered portion of the column-shafts, 
executed in golden-ochre and blueish- 
green. The shallow coffered ceiling is 
decorated with numerous Aztec mo- 
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tives executed in highly keyed primi- 
tive colors reproducing various day- 
signs, names and other symbols, some 
of which are animal forms or represent 
elements such as gold, silver, water, 
et cetera. 

Beyond the foyer one enters the audi- 
torium, which contains the conven- 
tional balcony and accommodates a 
total of approximately fifteen hundred 
seats. 

The focal point of interest here is the 
proscenium arch, which in this theatre 
is a bold departure from the usual 
form, in that the main stage is flanked 
by two secondary or tableau stages, 
which may be used between acts when 
the main curtain has been rung down. 


The decorative scheme of the pros- 
cenium also is very different from the 
typical splayed and moulded arch, in 
that the openings are framed by boldly 
sculptured bas-reliefs suggested by the 
carved stelae and ornamented piers, 
examples of which are among the most 
important remains of the Mayan civili- 
zation. Especially noteworthy exam- 
ples of these huge monoliths were found 
in the ancient city of Quirigu4 in 
Guatemala. The carvings are thought 
to have some chronological significance. 
In any event, their interest and decora- 
tive value are obvious and are respon- 
sible for their incorporation. Replicas 
now in the Museum at San Diego en- 

(Concluded on Page 124) 


THE ASBESTOS CURTAIN SHOWS A FANTASTIC TROPICAL SCENE WHICH IS ENTIRELY IN CHARACTER WITH THE 
DECORATIVE SCHEME OF THE ROOM. 
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THE EXCAVATION OF ROMAN BRITAIN 


By R. E. M. WHEELER 


in England was long a genteel 

occupation for the leisured land- 
owner, who thus sought to enrich the 
romantic memories of his Aldine Vergil 
and his Italian tour. Times have 
changed. Some of the most accurate 
and important excavations of Romano- 
British sites during the last thirty years 
have been carried out by men who 
neither knew their Vergil nor had set 
foot in Italy. Day after day indiffer- 
ently accurate descriptions of these 
excavations are read in the newspapers 
by intelligent readers to whom Vergil 
is not even a name. It is increasingly 
difficult to allocate all this busy explo- 
ration to its proper context, and it is 
proportionately desirable that from 
time to time some account should be 
rendered of the modes and motives 
whereby some six or seven thousand 
pounds are spent yearly, in workmen’s 
wages alone, for the digging up of this 
Roman Britain. 

For it may at once be admitted that 
the indefinite digging up of Roman 
remains is not likely to add materially 
to the sum total of human knowledge. 
Our museums are full of such remains, 
almost ad nauseam. We can never 
know appreciably more than we now 
know of the total achievement of 
Roman Britain in the matter of archi- 
tecture, of sculpture, of pottery, of the 
hundred and one domestic arts and 
crafts. Professor Haverfield has di- 
rectly or indirectly familiarized every 
schoolboy with the fact that the Ro- 
mans Romanized Britain; that between 
A.D. 43 and 410 the Romans imposed a 
system of sanitation, syntax, arterial 
roads and professional military service 
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| ‘HE exploration of Roman remains 


Fic 3.—THIS MARBLE SLAB, SIX BY FOUR FEET IN 

AREA, RECORDS A DEDICATION TO THE EMPEROR TRA- 

JAN. FOUND IN THE LEGIONARY FORTRESS AT CAER- 
LEON, 1928. 


that changed, quite suddenly, a group 
of heterogeneous civilizations and an 
amorphous countryside into something 
comparable with modern England. In 
concise books and papers, easy to read, 
Haverfield outlined clearly the general 
nature of this transformation, and it 
may now be affirmed that any piece of 
work which does not add definitely and 
materially to Haverfield’s own achieve- 
ment is waste of time. 

Haverfield died in 1919. Throughout 
his work he had insisted upon the 
geographical and political division be- 
tween the military frontiers and the 
civil hinterland of the province, and 
that fundamental distinction is now 
established beyond the need of further 
emphasis. But there is a third division, 
or perhaps sub-division, which, by 
1919, had barely emerged as a significant 
entity. During the past decade, the 
extent and nature of the peasant-life 
of Roman Britain have been revealed 
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by survey and excavation in a new 
light. In the Lowlands of Scotland, in 
Wales, in southern England, have been 
discovered new evidences of a flourish- 
ing native peasantry which was affect- 
ed only superficially by the arrival of 
the Romans. This peasantry lived in 
small villages of circular or oblong huts 
of prehistoric type, usually of timber 
but sometimes partly of stone. Air 
photographs of such villages in the 
Salisbury Plain area have shown re- 
cently that they are associated with 
elaborate groups of small square fields, 
and carefully selected excavation has 
proved that these field-systems, in one 
place or another, endured from at least 
as early as 500 B.C. to at least as late 
as the fourth century A.D. This identi- 
fication of a prehistoric agricultural 
system in southern England (due to the 
acuteness of Mr. O. G. S. Crawford) 
is indeed one of the most striking dis- 


coveries of recent British archaeology. 

Nor was this native agriculture con- 
fined to the southern downs. Other 
similar field-groups, marked out often 
by means of rough standing stones, 
adjoin Romano-British hut-villages on 
the uplands of Carnarvonshire, and it 
cannot be doubted that further search 
will reveal similar traces elsewhere. 
But indications of field-baulks and of 
timber huts are hard to detect, save 
on the sensitive surface of the chalk. 
Now and then some other chance-cir- 
cumstance may help in unexpected 
places. A few years ago the stumps of 
circular wooden huts of prehistoric 
type, preserved by the alluvial mud, 
were found in association with great 
quantities of Roman pottery on the 
foreshore of the Thames at Tilbury. 
More recently (1928), a search for 
prehistoric pile-dwellings which were 
suspected to exist on the foreshore of 


Fic. 2.—PART OF THE WICKER FLOOR OF A ROMANO-BRITISH PILE-DWELLING, DUG UP AT LOW TIDE LEVEL ON 
THE FORESHORE OF THE THAMES AT BRENTFORD, 1928. 
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the same river at Brentford revealed 
remains of such a dwelling with all the 
features of known prehistoric examples; 
but Roman pottery upon its wicker 
floor (Fig. 2) and Roman tiles beneath 
it showed that here again we are con- 
fronted by a prehistoric tradition ina 
Roman environment. Whether these 
cottagers likewise organized their till- 
age into orderly allotments like those 
of the downs, cannot be said. But it is 
at least beccming clear that even with- 
in the purlieus of Londinium—one of 
the five greatest Roman cities north of 
the Alps—the peasantry wasstill content 
to live in the pile-dwellings and circular 
hovels which had sufficed their fore- 
fathers before the Romans came. Here, 
and in the Wiltshire villages and the 
kraals of the Welsh and Scottish hills, 
lay un-Romanized Britain—un-Rom- 
anized save for the intrusion of the 
foreign crocks, ornaments and coins, 
the efficiency and convenience of which 
had struck a death-blow at the native 
crafts. 

Thus to Haverfield’s two Estates 
must be added a third; that of the 
native agricultural peasantry, which 
interpenetrated and transgressed the 
frontiers of Roman military and civil 
officialdom, and held its own until the 
destroying Picts and Scots from the 
north had harried its fields, and until 
the Saxon invaders, with a rival agri- 
cultural system of their own, had, in 
southern England, driven it from the 
high downs that it had held for at least 
a millenium. 

The peasant, however, has by no 
means banished the legionary from the 
fore-front of Romano-British archae- 
ology. The normal approach to that 
study is still Tacitus’ Life of Agricola, 
and the normal goal the frontiers which 
are largely based upon his work. Nor 
can it be said that, on the whole, the 
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excavation of our military remains has 
been seriously “‘overdone’’. Let us 
glance at the present position. 

It is a familiar fact that the back- 
bone of the Roman army of occupation 
consisted of the legions, quartered char- 
acteristically along the base-line of the 
frontier at York, Chester and Caerleon- 
on-Usk. In the fourth century, when 
the increasing assaults of the Saxons 
necessitated the formation of a perma- 
nent rearguard for the province, one 
of these legions was transferred wholly 
or partially to Richborough, on the 
Kentish coast. It may thus be said 
that there are four legionary fortresses 

1.e., military sites of the first impor- 
tance—in Britain. All these are at the 
present moment in process of excava- 
tion. 

The circumstances of these four im- 
portant excavations vary considerably 
from one another. At York and Ches- 
ter relatively little of the Roman area 
is now sufficiently free from medieval 
or modern buildings to provide spade- 
room for the archaeologist. _Neverthe- 
less, at York the skilful excavations 
carried out in gardens and back-yards 
by Mr. S. N. Miller, of the University 
of Glasgow, have begun to throw a 
flood of light upon the history of the 
fortress. At one corner the earlier 
(second and third century) fortress- 
wall has been revealed nearly to its 
original height, and at another the 
famous ‘‘multangular tower’’ has been 
found to represent not a mere local 
rebuilding but a complete replanning 
and redesigning of the fortress to meet 
the new strategical and tactical condi- 
tions of the fourth century a.p. In 
that last stormy century of Roman 
rule, York was the military capital of 
Britain, and Mr. Miller’s reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the fortress will 
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be in effect a reconstruction of a phase 
of British history. 

At Chester, Professor Robert New- 
stead is slowly and carefully excavating 
Roman barracks in the only consider- 
able open space now available. Roman 
Chester again has its special niche in 
history. It was the first of the legionary 
stations permanently occupied by its 
legion (about A.D. 50), and, in the re- 


Fic. 1.—A DEDICATORY OFFERING. 


Bronze figurine of a wolf-hound, discovered in the Roman Temple now 
(Actual size.) 


under excavation at Lydney, Gloucestershire. 


entrant between Wales and northern 
Britain, it was the pivot of the original 
Roman frontier-system. Later it may 
have formed one of the last outposts 
against the invading Irish whose keels 
‘“‘whitened the waves of the ocean”’ in 
the last years of the Roman occupation. 

The excavation of the third of the 
legionary fortresses, Caerleon in Mon- 
mouthshire, is in a very different case. 
Here, instead of a close-built modern 
town, a straggling village still leaves 
one half of the fortress free for explora- 
tion; and, as ill luck will have it, instead 
of the leisurely conditions which attend 
the excavations of the sister-fortresses, 
the archaeologists at Caerleon are 
working against time upon land which 
is already in process of ‘‘development”’ 


and is therefore archaeologically 
doomed. An enterprising newspaper 
saved the well-known amphitheatre for 
the nation. For the rest, Mr. V. E. 
Nash-Williams is rapidly laying bare 
the defences, barrack-blocks (Fig. 4) 
and other buildings in the threatened 
areas. The system of towers, etc., 
added to a Flavian clay rampart about 
the year A.D. 100, are the most elabor- 
ate of their kind, while the 
barrack buildings, each 
nearly one hundred yards 
long, with their regular sys- 
tems of rooms for non-com- 
missioned officers and men, 
are the largest yet discov- 
eredinthiscountry. Built 
about A.D. 75 with struc- 
tures largely of timber, the 
fortress was reconstructed 
in stone in the time of Tra- 
jan, and the most striking 
find in 1928 was a large 
marble slab, 4 by 6 feet, 
bearing a building-dedica- 
tion to that emperor (Fig. 
3). After partial renewals 
in the third century, the importance of 
the fortress seems to have waned, and 
it is probably significant that the period 
of diminished occupation there coin- 
cides approximately with the transfer- 
ence of the garrison, or of some part 
of it, to Richborough. 

Here, at Richborough, for seven 
years the Society of Antiquaries, 
through Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, has 
systematically explored the interior of 
the Roman fortress. As one of the 
first sites in the country occupied by 
the invading Romans and, for similar 
reasons, one of the last to remain in 
immediate contact with the Roman 
world, Richborough is potentially one 
of the key-sites in our early history. 
The excavations have shown that at 
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Fic. 4.—ROMAN BARRACK-BUILDING IN THE LEGIONARY FORTRESS AT CAERLEON, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


or about the time of the invasion of 
A.D. 43 a large legionary camp was built 
here, with timber buildings of which 
the remains were partly uncovered 
during 1928. Later the site became a 
peaceful port—next to London itself, 
the premier port of Britain. After the 
middle of the third century the raids 
of Saxon pirates demanded the reforti- 
fication of a part of the headland. First 
a small square camp with triple ditches 
and then the great stone fortress which 
still towers over Sandwich were raised, 
probably by the successors of those 
legionaries who had earlier built Caer- 
leon. And the presence of many thou- 
sand late Roman coins in the soil within 
the fortress indicates something of the 
extent to which these massive fortifi- 
cations were sought during the last 
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troubled days of Roman Britain. The 
problems to which the mass of late 
coinage gives rise are already creating 
a literature of their own. 

If we turn from the four legionary 
fortresses, the most important of the 
remaining excavations on military sites 
are those connected with the two Walls. 
On the Antonine Wall, which for forty 
years formed the northern frontier of 
the Roman Empire, a complex of 
buildings has been unearthed by Mr. 
A. O. Curle and Sir George Macdonald 
at Mumrills, within the largest of the 
guardian forts. But the more southerly 
and enduring frontier, Hadrian’s Wall, 
now presents the more intricate series 
of problems—problems which are the 
more elusive since in some cases they 
seem to relate to changes of policy 
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during the actual process of construction 
rather than to the direct influence of 
well-defined historical events. The 
group of structures—roads, forts, watch- 
towers, earthen vallum, turf wall, wide 
stone wall and narrow stone wall— 
from which, between A.D. 80 and 130, 
grew up the final frontier-system that 
is now associated with the name of 
Hadrian, is full of difficulties, and their 
patient exploration is primarily the 
work of Mr. F. G. Simpson. Recently 
the focus of Mr. Simpson’s activities 
has been the fort of Birdoswald, where 
the mysterious turf rampart converges 
upon the stone wall which, in this 
sector, it preceded. When Mr. Simp- 
son’s work has been completed, we shall 
have advanced far towards a recon- 
struction of the history of the great 
frontier-line which ranks amongst the 
most splendid antiquities of Europe. 
Away from the two frontier-lines, 
the recent exploration of the minor 


forts has yielded little of special note, 
save that the uncovering by Mr. P. K. 
Baillie-Reynolds of the little fort at 
Caerhiin, south of Conway in North 
Wales, has given us once more the 
almost complete plan of a small auxil- 


iary fort. Nor has the investigation of 
non-military sites—towns, villas, etc.— 
been carried very far. Sites of this 
character, lying in the comparatively 
settled districts behind the frontier- 
zones, necessarily reacted less readily 
and obviously to the frontier warfare 
of which most of our fragmentary his- 
tory is made. Nevertheless they can 
tell us much that the barracks and 
watch-towers cannot. Their careful 
excavation can show how the civilian 


population (which, after all, repre- 
sented the essential life of the province) 
waxed and waned; how it expressed 
itself, now magnificently, now meagrely, 
in its public and private buildings 
and in its local fortifications; and, 
above everything, how it fared in the 
last days of the occupation, when the 
Roman emperor, Honorius, hard pressed 
by nearer foes, bade ‘the cities of 
Britain’ fend for themselves. 

During the past year only one civil 
site has been attacked on any adequate 
scale. At Lydney in Gloucestershire, the 
Society of Antiquaries at Lord Bledis- 
loe’s invitation has begun the re-exca- 
vation of a remarkable site which was 
partly explored a century ago. Within 
a “promontory camp’’, constructed 
about the first century B.c., a Roman 
temple, dwelling-house or hostelry and 
other structures, were built within a 
precinct-wall during the last half-cen- 
tury of the occupation. The temple 
was of exceptional and, indeed, unique 
plan. It was a basilica, with a triple 
shrine and an extraordinary array of 
side-chapels at regular intervals around 
its periphery. At first sight it suggests 
nothing so much as a Christian church; 
but its pagan dedication (to a native 
deity named Nodens) is known, and 
there can be no doubt that, built about 
A.D. 365, it was designed for one of the 
late Roman semi-mystical cults which 
had something in common with, and 
were at one time serious rivals to, 
Christianity itself (see Fig. 1). The 
temple is thus of outstanding interest 
as an unusual architectural monument 
of the most critical period in the 
history of European religion. 





CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE FROM THE SOUTHEAST, SHOWING THE SQUARE DONJON WITH 
ITS SLIT-LIKE WINDOWS, AND THE ADDITIONS MADE BY THE PRESTONS. 











CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE FROM THE NORTH, SHOWING THE DEFENSIVE WALLS AND THE OLD DONJON WITH ITS JAGGED 
SKY LINE. 


CRAIGMILLAR: ONE OF SCOTLAND’S GRAND 
OLD CASTLES 


By ELAINE BICKERSTAFFE 


claim for Edinburgh the distinction 
of being one of the most attractive 
cities in Europe, if not in the whole 
world, more especially as beauty is by 


¥ is probably no exaggeration to 


no means its only asset. Its many 
links with the past make it of absorb- 
ing interest to all those who love to 
gather together the jigsaw fragments of 
history and to piece them into a more 
or less comprehensive picture. For 
Edinburgh and the surrounding coun- 
tryside are particularly rich in ancient 
feudal castles, in old churches and ab- 
beys that reveal in a very picturesque 
fashion many interesting details of the 
lives and customs of bygone days. 
One of the most fascinating of Scot- 
tish castles is the old grey building at 
Craigmillar, which stands majestically 
on the summit of a grassy hill three 
miles to the south of Edinburgh. 
Time and man have dealt a little 


harshly with the venerable pile, rob- 
bing it of fragments of roof, wall, and 
chimney, but taking nothing from its 
austere dignity nor from the halo of 
romance that still surrounds it. The 
ghosts of departed monarchs and long- 
dead warriors haunt its now deserted 
chambers, and every stone in its walls is 
saturated with imperishable memories. 

Tradition relates that as far back as 
the eleventh century there were people 
living in Craigmillar Castle, in the 
great square keep, built so long ago 
that we know not when nor by 
whom it was raised from the solid rock 
on which it stands. In those early 
days it was the property of the de 
Capellas, of whom little is recorded 
save that in the year 1371 their castle 
passed into the hands of the Prestons 
of Gorton, who were an important 
family in Scotland at that time. For 
three hundred of the most fateful years 
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in Scottish history Craigmillar Castle 
was held by the Prestons. Fortified, 
strengthened and enlarged, it became 
a stronghold typical of the days when 
knights rode forth in clanking armor 
to war with neighboring foes, and, re- 
turning triumphant, made the stone 
walls resound with their mirth and 
revelry. 

In the fifteenth century, however, 
the castle became the scene of a dark, 
mysterious tragedy. James III was on 
the throne of Scotland, and his broth- 
ers were accused of plotting against 
him. The Duke of Albany escaped to 
France, but the younger brother, the 
Earl of Mar, a gay, handsome fellow, 
of whom it was said that he “‘knew 
nothing but nobility’’, was imprisoned 
in Craigmillar, where he died. His 
friends, suspecting treachery, claimed 
that he was bled to death by Cochrane, 
the King’s chief adviser, but his ene- 
mies maintained that he was acciden- 
tally injured by an unskilful surgeon, 
letting blood to cure a fever. 

Memories of royalty cluster thick 
around Craigmillar. The young king 
James V was taken there in his baby- 
hood to escape the plague that was 
raging in Edinburgh, and he often 
visited it in his more mature years. 
Later the castle was taken by Eng- 
lish invaders under Hertford, and 
part of it was burned by Scotland’s 
ancient foe. It was, however, after- 
wards restored, and became for a 
time the favorite country residence of 
the ill-fated Mary, Queen of Scots, 
after her return from France, while her 
retinue was established in a village 
near by which still retains the name 
that circumstance gave it, of Little- 
France. 

Once again the breath of treachery 
stained the castle walls. Shortly after 
the murder of Rizzio, which led to the 
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estrangement of Mary and Darnley, 
the Queen retired to Craigmillar, where 
it is related that she was in great 
agony of mind and body, constantly 
crying out, “‘I could wish to be dead. 
. . . I could wish to be dead... .” 
Yet later in the same year the ban- 
queting hall at Craigmillar was the 
scene of a conference between Mary, 
Lethington, Argyle and Bothwell, to 
urge a divorce from Darnley, which 
resulted, though whether or not with 
Mary’s cognisance is not quite certain, 
in the murder of her dissolute young 
husband. 

Mary’s son, James the Sixth of Scot- 
land and the First of England, was the 
last royal personage to live in Craig- 
millar. As a baby he was taken there 
on his way from Edinburgh to Stirling, 
and in later years he planned his mat- 
rimonial tour to Denmark while with- 
in its walls. 

Through the troublous times of the 
Douglas wars Craigmillar bore its part, 
especially as a prison, and once Crom- 
well and his Ironsides encamped around 
it. But they were forced to retreat 
through lack of supplies, and the can- 
non boomed triumphantly from the 
castle at the retreating foe. Its days 
of pageantry and splendor were, how- 
ever, almost ended. At the time of 
the Restoration the castle and lands 
of Craigmillar were acquired by Sir 
John Gilmour, in whose family they 
have remained ever since. The build- 
ing was enlarged and altered and be- 
came a family residence for many years, 
but the vital events of history ceased 
to throb about its walls. At what 
period it was last tenanted does not 
seem very clear, but till well into the 
eighteenth century two old _ ladies, 
daughters of Sir John Gilmour, lived 
there, and after them a part of the 
castle was occupied by a farmer. But 
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A VIEW OF THE CASTLE FROM THE SOUTHEAST. 
SECRET HIDING PLACE. 


it was rapidly falling into decay and 
might indeed scarcely exist now had 
it not been restored by a member of 
the Gilmour family in the latter half 
of last century. 

Today, stripped of its costly tapes- 
tries and rich furnishings, Craigmillar 
is a mere skeleton of its former self. 
Only the bare stone walls remain and 
in their outer crevices young ferns are 
growing. Jackdaws nest in the smoke- 
free chimneys and pigeons flutter 
through the empty window frames. 
But it still shows in a very impressive 
fashion the development of the Scot- 
tish family mansion from the days 
when the nobles 
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THE CORBELLED ROOM IS QUEEN MARY’S BEDCHAMBER, AND THE 
ADJOINING IT IS THE PRESTON’S BANQUETING HALL. 


“Carved at the meal with gloves of steel, 
And drank their wine through the 
helmet barred,” 


to the more peaceable times of the 
seventeenth century. 

The oldest part of the building is 
the square donjon which, with its 
immensely thick stone walls, slit-like 
windows, and the remains of an ancient 
drawbridge, dates from the earliest age 
of baronial architecture, the feudal 
times when the nobles ruled over the 
local population and made their resi- 
dences into forts commanding strategic 
points. In the depths of this old don- 
jon is an ancient kitchen used by the 
de Capellas. The smoothly worn stone 
which served as a baking board is still 
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as bright and shining as it was when 
the vast oven was filled with rising 
bread, and a whole ox was roasting 
over the spit. Nearby is the very 
room in which the luckless Earl of Mar 
met his end, but the wretched dungeon 
from which death must have been a 
happy release is lower still, right down 
on the solid rock, and its air still seems 
oppressed by hidden crimes. As was 
customary in those days the Great 
Hall, the common feeding and sleeping 
plate, was on an upper floor. 

When the Prestons acquired Craig- 
millar they made many additions to 
the original building, so that it became 
in time a family mansion typical of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in 
Scotland, where the transition from 
castle to mansion was not nearly so 
rapid as in contemporary England, and 
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adequate defensive measures were still 
the main object, although a certain 
degree of comfort was also desired. 
Thick ramparts were built, with towers 
and turrets for the archers, as well as 
machicolated parapets from which boil- 
ing lead and oil could be poured down 
on venturesome intruders. But there 
was a great variety of apartments, 
some of them surprisingly spacious and 
well lighted for that epoch. A new 
kitchen was built above that of the de 
Capellas, and higher still there was a 
new banqueting hall, and some bed- 
chambers. That occupied by Mary 
Queen of Scots has a massive fireplace 
in the wall, in which a tiny stone foot- 
warmer, a very ancient relic, still rests. 
The secret hiding-place, connected for 
purposes of ventilation with the vast 
chimney, gapes widely now that the 
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A CORNER OF THE BANQUETING HALL IN CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE, SHOWING THE LARGE FIREPLACE, AND ONE OF THE 
WINDOWS WITH ITS DEEP SEATS. 
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QUEEN MAry’s ROOM IN CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE, SHOWING 
WARMER. THE SECRET CHAMBER 


panelling that once hid it has gone. 
Dried skins of the bonny red deer hang 
just beside it. The two windows, with 
their empty casements, look south 
towards England. 

The Prestons’ banqueting hall is a 
magnificently proportioned room, rec- 
tangular in shape, with a minstrel’s 
gallery high up at one end of it, and a 
wide fireplace made from a single stone 
at the other. All around on the walls 
are blazoned the armorial bearings of 
members and relatives of the Preston 
family and one of Margaret Tudor, the 
English princess who married James IV 
of Flodden Field fame; and in a win- 
dow-seat in one corner there are the 
marks where the board for a gambling 


THE MASSIVE FIREPLACE WITH THE ANTIQUE STONE FOOT 
STANDS REVEALED AT ONE SIDE. 


game, the King of Troy, was once at- 
tached. From the windows of this 
room there are enchanting glimpses all 
around the countryside, of the Firth 
of Forth and the distant shores of Fife 
in the North, then nearer, of the tower- 
ing Salisbury crags, and ‘“‘Auld Reekie’’, 
as Edinburgh is sometimes called, 
floating mysteriously in its veil of 
smoke like a phantom city; while away 
to the West the dour Pentlands raise 
their naked heads. 

With the coming of the Gilmours to 
Craigmillar in the seventeenth century, 
an entirely new wing was added, but 
the old buildings were allowed to re- 
main. Yet another phase in the devel- 
opment of the Scottish baronial type 
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of architecture is traceable in the new 
kitchen, banqueting hall and other 
apartments. Each shows a notable 
improvement in size and equipment 
over its predecessors, but few radical 
changes in design. The windows of 
the banqueting hall look out upon an 
overgrown bowling green, below which 
the ground slopes down to a grassy 
lawn dotted with ancient trees, in the 
midst of which there is a dried-up fish 
pond, shaped like the letter P, the 


initial of its former owners, where, says 
Balfour, in 1509 ‘“‘there were two scor- 
pions found, one dead, the other alive’’. 

Craigmillar now has survived its 
usefulness. Today it stands solely as 
a picturesque relic of times and cus- 
toms that have passed away. Yet it 
is in its way an unique example of the 
type of home that thrived in Scotland 
for many centuries and that served 
the Scottish noblemen both faithfully 
and well in the troublous days of yore. 


THE MAYAN THEATRE OF LOS ANGELES 


(Concluded from Page 111) 


abled the architects and modelers to 
study their ornament and have a 
definite knowledge of their texture and 
sculptural detail. 

The asbestos curtain of the center 
stage shows a fantastic tropical scene 
which is entirely in character with the 
decorative scheme of the room. It 
represents an elaborate composition of 
standing and kneeling figures holding 
banners and offerings before a king who 
stands on a stone altar. The back- 
ground is composed of exotic flowers, 
fruits and tropical vegetation, in which 
stands a Mayan _ temple-pyramid. 
The curtains of the side-stages have 
designs taken from famous altar-slabs 
found at Palenque. 

The main ceiling of the auditorium 
is of particular interest because the 
central design forms a calendar-dia- 
gram which illustrates a Mayan year 
composed of 260 days, the twenty-day 
symbols forming the border. The 
whole ceiling, consisting of radial canti- 
lever-beams and secondary cross-beams 
with diagonal corner-panels, is deco- 
rated in primitive colors, the various 
elements of design being the character- 
istic Mayan or Aztec forms. The cen- 
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tral lighting-fixture, of sunburst design, 
sheds an indirect illumination over the 
auditorium and appears as a mysteri- 
ous shadow made up of antique copper 
encrusted with verdigris and set with 
semi-precious stones. 

The walls of the auditorium are of 
acoustical plaster expressing heavy 
masonry, the apparent support for the 
ceiling. The large blocks have splayed 
surfaces which are staggered over each 
other, thus contributing to the impres- 
sion of great strength and also improv- 
ing the acoustic properties of the room. 
The lower portion of the walls is wains- 
coted to the height of the ceiling under 
the balcony with deeply carved panels 
of geometrical ornament finished like 
the native chico sapote wood. ‘The 
heavy slab-doors are decorated with 
designs of warriors with head-dress, 
shields, spears and hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions and, in the case illustrated, 
a twining serpent with human face 
spearing a kneeling figure. These de- 
signs are sandblasted and illustrate an 
ingenious adaptation of a modern 
method to produce the characteristic 
primitive Mayan effect. 
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Lire’s JOURNEY. By RicHarRD BLossom FARLEY. 


THE 125th ACADEMY SHOW IN PHILADELPHIA 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


All illustrations by courtesy of The Philadelphia Academy of the Fine Arts, from photographs by W. Vivian Chappel 


EAR by year it becomes increas- 
Y iszty difficult for the observer with 

a leaning toward conservatism and 
a decent regard for the manifestations 
of progress, to review contemporary 
exhibitions. He finds himself securely 
hooked upon one or other of the horns 
of an exceedingly real dilemma. What- 
ever his beliefs with regard to the na- 
ture and purpose of art, he must, if 
he really comprehends it, consider it as 
alive. The mere granting of this 
premise lays him open to the impres- 
sions the modernistic school seeks to 
impose. If he deny the modernists the 
title of artist, he also denies progress; 
if he permits himself to be radically 
changed in viewpoint, he forsakes his 
time-tested canons of conservatism. 


Either way, he finds his task arduous 
and the necessity to be fair, one to 
prove his mettle. 

The current Philadelphia Show is a 
case in point. For the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth year this great Annual 
is in full, and this time, decidedly lush 
leaf and flower in the grimy old Acad- 
emy building at Broad and Cherry 
streets. The sturdy old bulb has 
bloomed before and will do so again 
as the recurrent Januaries file past; but 
it seems doubtful if from this one stalk 
there can again come a more riotous 
profusion than the present exhibition 
displays. It is almost as if a mighty 
tulip bulb of ancient and distinguished 
lineage astonished us by throwing up 
innumerable stalks covered with every 
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FIGURE COMPOSITION. By WILLIAM SCHULHOFF. 


sort of flower, from wild carrots to 
orchids, tulips to forgetmenots. There 
is plenty of each variety to be studied 
on the walls of the Academy, and this 
very inclusiveness, while educational 
in one sense, is bewildering in another. 
One is inclined to marvel somewhat 
more at the frame of 
mind in which the jury 
worked than at the 


of some of the exhibits. 

Whatever else one 
may think of such an 
exhibit, which includes 
no less than 571 can- 
vases ranking from su- 
perb craftsmanship to 
sub-minus values, it 
must be admitted that 
the predominating im- 
pression is one of both 
beauty and life. Every 
shade of expression and 
mood is_ represented, 
every degree of expert- 
ness in the technicali- 
ties of workmanship, 
every attitude of mind. 
No thoughtful man or 
woman can study the 


results without a feeling of distinct 
diffidence in endeavoring to approxi- 
mate its total values. But two things 
stand out, in the present writer’s opin- 
ion, as distinguishing this exhibition 
from most others he has seen, including 
the Paris Salon of last spring; an almost 
entire lack of fatigue after closely 
studying every picture and piece of 
sculpture, and the quality of the nudes 
painted by women. In other words, 
there is a wholesome freshness to the 
show which is stimulating and hopeful, 
more than balancing some of the really 
outrageous pieces of coarse cloth cov- 
ered with paint which clamor stri- 
dently for notice among better dressed 
and behaved crowds and personalities. 

Frank naturalism characterizes the 
work of many of the abler men whose 
technique and ideas are already fa- 
miliar to the visitor, while the endeavor 
to make their sometimes none too co- 





THE SMUGGLERS. By THOMAS BENTON. 
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herent notions of a changing world ap- 
pear in the guise of symbols or as pure 
symbolism, is the mark of the majority 
of the lesser ones. Neither method 
yields everything, yet it was notice- 
able that on both the opening night 
and one afternoon later, rather more 
direct attention was given the experi- 
mentalists than the old guard. ‘Trite- 
ness, aS must be inevitably anticipated 
in so comprehensive and numerous an 
exhibit, swept through the entire list, 
and even when Buk produced his 
Music of Spain, he fumbled consider- 
ably in getting his hands on a hodge 
podge of stale properties familiar to 
everybody who ever looked at a comic 
opera or a comic Sunday supplement. 
The theory that art is no longer to be 
seen but must be heard —that is, argued 
about and studied with a copy of Kant 
in one hand and a magnifying glass in 
the other—fails when there is no dis- 
cernible idea behind whatever appears 
on the canvas. This particular thing 
would make Goya hurl his brushes into 
the river. 

Somewhat the same might be said 
of Buk’s elaborately artificial Glorious 
Is The Morning Sun, a pattern of trees 
and dancing nudes in which the paint- 
er’s endeavor focussed upon the at- 
tempt to display his virtuosity and at 
the same time to amuse us. The Abbé 
Dimnet, in his Art of Thinking, re- 


marks: ‘‘What artists do with color 
values we can all do with ordinary 
data’. Perhaps. Yet in this case the 


amusement in the canvas, if we admit 
it at all, must be based upon impossi- 
bility—which, of course, argues a de- 
ficient sense of humor in the beholder! 
Nura, on the contrary, is more amusing 
though equally impossible. Much of 
whatever value there is to her extra- 
ordinary interpretations lies in its driv- 
ing us onward to look at something 


else. Make-believe and fairytales need, 
to be entirely convincing and vera- 
cious, something more than ordinary 
painter’s prose. 





Miss GRETA KEMBLE COOPER. By ABRAM POOLE. 
(Walter Lippincott $300 Prize for the best figure-painting) 


Some of the studied attempts to be 
bizarre achieve their purpose, as for 
example Benton's //istory of New York, 
with its four panels of windmills and 
gallows and soldiers parading and sky- 
scrapers and Indians fighting. The 
huge canvas is garish in color, and its 
strength is purposely exaggerated; but 
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Nor. 


By SERGEANT KENDALL. 


there is solid thought and a rather 
pointed irony informing it throughout. 
William Schulhof’s Figure Composition 
of a reclining nude and a panther, 
slapped on in a washy manner that 
suggests some of Marin’s marines, is 
less successful, and one wonders a little 
what the idea behind it was, if there 
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was any beyond making an unusual 
black-and-white pattern with little re- 
lief. It looks about a sixteenth of an 
inch thick. It is Benton’s Smugglers, 
however, that touches the peak of both 
sardonic irritation and artistic experi- 
ment in restlessness. The airplanes 
overhead and alongside, the bootlegger 
handing a bottle to the slavering im- 
becile who extends money, the roaring 
express on the bridge—all this should 
be placed in the halls of Congress above 
the desk of the Speaker, where those 
who make the laws might perhaps once 
in a while wake up enough to grasp 
something of its subtle intention. An 
appropriate caption for this canvas 
might be the lines from Kipling— 





“The Devil chuckled behind the bars, 
‘It’s pretty, but is it art?” 


One turns with relief from such ex- 
amples of the quest of the modernist 
for sensation, to the landscapes. Here, 
too, there is experiment, not always 
successful. On the other hand, there 
is plenty of sound and satisfying work, 
to say nothing of two of the most 
generally satisfying paintings in the 
entire exhibition from the conservative 
standpoint. Redfield’s Mill Race dis- 
closes that veteran in one of his hap- 
piest and simplest moods. Here is 
naught but a wisp of a brook, partly 
iced, stuttering placidly along through 
a bleak, snowy landscape, partly open, 
partly fringed with shivering young 
trees. The exquisite nuances of color 
in the leaves and field, toning into 
shades of almost imperceptible differ- 
ence, and the solid certainty of the 
painter's touch, make Mull Race a 
canvas to live with even if one is not 
enamored especially of the country in 
winter. Elmer Schofield’s Mill of Old 
Melton, while varying widely from the 
Redfield, is almost equally masterful, 
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beside carrying a range of color and 
human interest lacking in the former. 
As a decorative piece it is even supe- 
rior, with warmth and sunniness adding 
to its appeal. Reproduction in black 
and white fails signally to do justice 
to either of these works. 

There is not only endless variety to 
the landscapes, but a good deal of 
groping restlessness in the search for 
means of expressing the desire to give 
new and unconventional aspects to 
familiar themes. At times this nervous 
uncertainty results in curiously stiff 
and brittle conceptions with much the 
character of bad photography. At 
others it does lend an air of its own to 
scenes nothing remarkable in them- 
selves. Apparently the art schools and 
the general tendency of teaching now- 
adays has brought about among the 
newer exhibitors a facility in the chem- 
istry of their art that has enabled them 
to a considerable degree to overcome 
that eternal béte noir of the painter, 
the opacity of his pigments. There 
are fewer muddy colors, less stupid 
daubing in this exhibit than in any of 
recent years. And in the same breath 
it may be added, with intense relief, that 
there are no entirely grotesque, horrible 
or ridiculous canvases of any descrip- 
tion. Of the landscapes as a whole it 
might be observed that they all indicate 
the realization on the part of their 
creators that whatever emotion or pas- 
sion may have actuated them in the 
creative moment, in execution they 
have revealed—in addition to their 
personalities—a more or less certain 
knowledge of the canons of aesthetics 
which is refreshing to witness. In 
other terms, distortion, artificiality, 
suppression, bad composition and de- 
liberately bad brush-work, all for their 
own-sake, have largely gone out. The 
pendulum will perhaps never swing 


back to the midnoon of Victorian stodg- 
iness and Academy tradition, but it 
looks very much as if it might even- 
tually reach eleven-thirty. 

To mention only a few of the land- 
scape group by name, Fern Coppedge’s 
Palisades of the Delaware shows this 
member of the ‘Ten Philadelphia 
Painters’’ at her best. Daniel Garber 
is of course represented with a charac- 
teristic work, Goat Hill, in marked 
contrast to Francis Speight’s almost 
equally simplified Canal Scene. In 
Edith McMurtrie’s The First Spot 
Light—sunrays breaking through clouds 
upon water among the hills—is an in- 
genious but not very ingenuous endeavor 
to combine one of nature’s oldest phe- 
nomena with a modern invention. It 





By ETHEL THAYER. 


CIRCLES. 
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By Paut TREBILCOCK. 


ANTHEIA. 


hardly succeeds. Chartres, Blendon 
Campbell’s rather hard photographic 
“portrait’’ of the cathedral and its 
backing of houses, is fragile, and as stiff 
as reality, while Earl Horter’s cubicular 
Sorrento Fishing Village is all bitter 
angles and right lines. Many of the 
canvases coming into this category are 
so inclusive in their subjects they are 
difficult to classify, and might almost 
as well be put in the figure or arrange- 
ment groups, while some of them have 
been so relentlessly simplified and 
‘boiled down”’ they rely upon strength 
to save them from their bareness of 
detail. One in particular, Rahming’s 
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Pyrenean Village, is so observed from a 
nearby hill as to give the effect of an 
airplane view, with everything but the 
essentials omitted. Beautiful it is not, 
and great it cannot be, yet it stirs an 
emotional response as many more pre- 
tentious pictures fail to do. 

The nudes this year have unusual 
interest. Despite Sergeant Kendall’s 
masterly handling of flesh tones and 
anatomy, the jury probably included 
his Nur because they could not very 
well exclude it. Paxton’s Nude, a 
magnificent seated figure studying its 
own reflection in a hand-mirror, is 
frankly voluptuous. The contrast be- 
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GLITTER. 











BREAKING SEAS. By 


tween the two painters is engaging, as 
it is between their various works, and 
displays perfectly the psychological 
gulf separating them. On the one hand 
the perfectly frank naturalist, con- 
cerned solely with presenting a certain 
form and type of beauty as perfectly 
as his amazing skill and technical re- 
sources permit, paints what he sees 
and wishes others to enjoy. Nude is 
perhaps the best we can do in English 
for what a French painter would have 
entitled Volupté. Nur, on the con- 
trary, while it has all the fleshly charm 
of the Paxton, plus a suavity of line 
wholly its own, is the work of a psy- 
chologist, and stands forth as the spirit 
of femininity, its radiance tempered 
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FREDERICK J. WAUGH. 





subtly by its power to create thought 
in the mind of the beholder. 

One exceedingly interesting point to 
be noted of the nudes is that the best 
in the show are by women. As a rule 
the woman painter is not entirely 
sympathetic to or successful with this 
type of work, possibly because of her 
sex. So it is gratifying to find in such 
a painting as Ethel Thayer’s Circles a 
thoroughly competent and admirably 
thought-out subject worthy to rank 
with the best. In color, line, texture, 
it is gratifying and certain. Another 
lovely figure, Nude, Copper and Flow- 
ers, by Margaret Pearson, is a second 
example by a woman who can both 
think and feel, and whose conception 
of beauty is marred by no whim or 
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artifice. Paul Trebilcock’s Antheia is 
interesting and full of rich color. A 
musician, standing before it a long 
time, finally sighed regretfully: ‘“What 
a pity he did not manage her hands 
better. They sharp the whole compo- 
position uncomfortably.”” They do. 
Arthur B. Davies’ nymphs turned on 
their sides on garden couches might 
well have somewhat the same effect. 

Throughout the entire exhibit the 
hanging committee has exercised ad- 
mirable judgment in hanging by con- 
trast. The result is everything that 
could be desired, and is probably the 
main reason why there is so little 
fatigue in studying these literally hun- 





dreds of pictures of every degree of 
excellence. An example is Waugh’s 
Breaking Seas, a graphic if possibly 
slightly opaque churning of foam and 
billow against hard black rocks. To 
one side of it hangs Catharine Critcher’s 
Indian Mystic and on the other side 
Lilla Perry’s Boy Fishing, a charming 
bit of rusticity. Between them the 
big marine stands out with all the 
authority of its thunderous voice and 
menacing dignity. Woodward’s Jiles 
Out presents the majesty of stormy 
waves unrelieved by any human or 
sarthy touch. Here indeed is wind 
and water, spray and vivid danger. 
This ample canvas is not for those who 


Mies Out. By STANLEY W. Woopwarn. 
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hug the smoking-room card-tables; but 
for him who is born with salt in his 
blood and loves the whip of stinging 
spray in his face, it is as satisfying as 
anything short of ocean itself can be. 

The marines are few in number this 
year, even admitting the inevitable 
Gloucester scenes and the harborscapes 
which are a clutter of sublimated 
marine symbols rather than that ex- 
quisite taste in selection always the 
quickening force in good work. The 
still life and figure compositions, on 
the contrary, are very numerous, and 
almost without exception seem to this 
reviewer not to rise above the average 
of excellence. Indeed, saving for the 
contrasts they offer to more vital 
things, they hardly seem to fill any 
essential place. Breckenridge’s curious 
abstraction, Still Life Interior, is typical 
in its vague incoherence, which a Phil- 
adelphia critic calls “‘artistic short- 
hand”’. 

With the portraits the same division 
may be noticed that appears elsewhere, 
the naturalist pitting his frank veraci- 
ties against the more symbolistic treat- 
ment of the psychologist. The group 
is perhaps most difficult of all to esti- 
mate justly. Here we are dealing with 
the essence of human nature: how shall 
it be most truly and most artistically 
expressed? If we consider George 
Gibbs’s R. Tait McKenzie, the figure of 
Ingres flashes into mind, and we are 
reminded of that adroit painter’s ear- 
lier manner, in which he made such 
effective use of properties. Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie is admirably painted; but we 
carry away the impression of his doc- 
tor’s cap and gown and of the little 
bronze held in his right hand rather 
than of the man himself. Paxton’s 
Mrs. Thomas Dolan 3rd is of his worst 
style a forcible example, sweet and 
hard as a glazed apple. His Glitter, an 
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extraordinarily lovely piece of color and 
texture, derives clearly from the same 
polished brush. One could be a little 
afraid of Paxton’s ladies. Notwith- 
standing their voluptuous appeal and 
richness of setting, there isa practical, 
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PorTRAIT. By Puiiip L. HALE. 
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hard chill to the faces of many of them 
that discloses the painter as either a 
psychologist masquerading as a realist 
with his tongue in his cheek, or as 
distinctly unhappy in some of his sub- 
jects. 

- By far the most striking portrait in 
the show is Abram Poole’s Miss Greta 
Kemble Cooper, a vivid and interesting 
tour de force, fairly ascetic in its delib- 
erate disdain of convention. It is, 
however, pure virtuosity, low-keyed 
in muted colors with the exception of 
dazzling highlights: the sort of thing 
that would have pleased W. M. Chase. 
Its final word, moreover, is spoken, not 
by the canvas itself, but by its white 
metal frame, a modernist enclosure in 
polished plane surfaces. Prizes, as a 
rule, mean relatively little; but the 
award of the three-hundred-dollar 
Walter Lippincott Prize for the best 
figure-painting by an American, does 
seem in this instance to be justified. 
How the years will treat such a compo- 
sition is another matter. Perhaps the 
present frame will not always enclose 
it. 

The first prize, the Temple gold 
medal for the best picture of all, went 
not to a portrait or landscape, but to 
the distinctly clever though patchy 
Still Life by Arthur B. Carles, a paint- 
ing one could quite easily pass without 
seeing much beyond a splash of colors. 
The technical points governing the 
jury’s choice will be disregarded by a 
majority of the lay observers, if indeed 
they are perceived at all. 

The bluntness of some of the por- 
traits and the elaboration of others 
almost to the point of making them 
mere patterns, illustrates the rich va- 
riety of the exhibit. Philip Hale’s soft 
and lovely Portrait of a young girl in a 
flowing white robe bordered with blue 
and gold embroidery standing before a 


wall papered with pink roses, typifies 
the latter and barely escapes insipidity. 
Adolph Borie’s Nicholas G. Roosevelt, 
with his gun and dog, expresses the 
former, speaking such a different lan- 
guage comparison is hardly possible. 








Bitty Rick. By MALCOLM PARCELL 

Thistledown Brown and Her Pony, to 
say nothing of her Airedale and her 
police dog, by Alice Stoddard, senti- 
mentalizes a subject well adapted to 
that treatment; and Bill Bice, by 
Malcolm Parcell, is a keen, intelligent 
rendering which years ago would have 
been inevitably classed as genre. But 
why not cerebrate on men of higher 
intellectual type once in a while, and 
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let us see the results of thinking applied 
to thinkers instead of peasants? Ipsen’s 
Justice Charles W. Parker is excellent, 
straightforward stuff, but here the 
painter’s use of the university gown 
fails and he takes away from the manly 
vigor and dignity of his sitter without 
adding the note of any accessory to 
enliven the picture. Robert Susan, 
making more or less of a sly jest out of 
his Diplomat by posing a newspaper 
man for it, is interesting, and his under- 
standing of the spirit of his theme gives 
it distinct character and value. It 
remained for a Philadelphian, however, 
Ada C. Williamson, to paint, in Agnes 
Repplier, an excellent character study, 
which does, it is true, not quite speak 
—but only because it is Miss Repplier. 
Frank Kirk, with 77red, and Leopold 
Seyffert with his sympathetic Helen 
Hackett, are as far removed from the 
Rosario Acosta of Maurice Fromkes as 
could be imagined, though all three 
display a high degree of skill and 
thought. Leon Kroll took the Beck 
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By GEORGE GIBBS. 





Music. By BENJAMIN KURTZ. 


prize, a gold medal for the best por- 
trait, with his Joze. 
This portrait leaves one 
cold despite its many 
technical excellences. 
Kroll’s women are all 
the same, and not until 
he devises a new and 
more intelligent mask 
for their faces will he 
approach in emotional 
appeal a height com- 
parable to his distinc- 
tion with the brush. 
Supplementary to 
the paintings, and not 
less interesting though 
necessarily fewer 
in numbers, were the 
sculptures, many of 
them of more than 
average appeal. Most 
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HuMoRESQUE. By HaArRIET FRISHMUTH. 


of the familiar names were represented 
—Janet Scudder, Paul Manship, Bea- 
trice Fenton, Giuseppe Donato, Albin 


Polasek, Alexander Stirling Calder, 
C. P. Jennewein, Gaetano Cecere (who 
carried off the first prize with his Boy 
and Fawn), and Harriet Frishmuth. 
Her [Humoresque is delightful, airy and 
delicate. Among the younger men 
Benjamin Turner Kurtz of Baltimore 
has a Salome and Music, an effective 
group overflowing with the high ten- 
sion of nervous movement. Paul Her- 
zel’s Lioness and Cubs not only reveals 
a high degree of manual skill but a long 
and careful study of animal nature. 
Anatomically the three kittens are if 
anything even better than the grimly 
alert mother. 

Philadelphia has made a considerable 
contribution in this Academy Exhibi- 
tion. Space should be given to scores 
of both sculptures and paintings quite 
as interesting and significant as those 
mentioned. Whether the jury of selec- 
tion worked on the principle recently 
adopted by both the Carnegie Interna- 
tional and the Corcoran Biennial, or 
has an even broader plan, hardly mat- 
ters. The result of its labors has been 
to display a salon before which the 
European critic and artist can stand 
in respectful study. And beside all 
this, the memorial exhibition of the 
late Charles Grafly’s sculpture added 
the mature touch of one of our surest 
hands and most sensitive minds. 





A MATSUMOTO PRINT 


A slender streak of morning light 

Sheds on the sand its gelid beam, 

While sombre birds with wide-spread wings 
Hang idly o’er a placid stream. 

A blur of salmon buff for sky 

Melts into hills of greyish tint. 
Japan—gay land of cherry blooms— 

I love you thus, within my print. 


Katherine Stanley-Brown 
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MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION CLEARING A LARGE MASTABAH, OR TOMB, BELIEVED TO HAVE BELONGED TO A MEMBER 
OF THE ROYAL FAMILY AND IN WHICH FORTY INDIVIDUAL GRAVES ALREADY HAVE BEEN FOUND. 


PYRAMID APPEARS IN THE BACKGROUND ON THE RIGHT. 


NOTES AND 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
MUSEUM’S EXCAVATIONS AT MEYDUM 
One of the largest tombs ever discovered in Egypt 

has been brought to light by the Expedition of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, engaged in 
its first season of archaeological work at Meydum, 
according to a report from Alan Rowe, field director. 

The tomb, a mastabah constructed of stone evenly 
laid, is about 320 feet long by 160 wide. The name of 
the owner is so far unknown, but it is probable that it 
contains several burial chambers, some of which may 
never have been plundered, as is so often the case with 
Ancient Egyptian tombs. 

“Undoubtedly the tomb dates from the same period 
as the Great Pyramid of Meydum, that is, in the Fourth 
Dynasty or about 2800 B. C.,’’ Mr. Rowe states in his 
report to the Museum. 

“One of the most interesting discoveries in connec- 
tion with clearing this mastabah is that after removing 
the debris from the tops and sides of the huge brick 
retaining walls, we were astonished to find them honey- 
combed with intrusive burials dating from the New 
Empire (2000 B. C.) or later. 

“The individual graves so far found here number 
some forty in all and their contents are very interesting. 
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THE MEypUM 


COMMENTS 


Many of these comprise carefully wrapped mummies 
in either anthropoid or rectangular coffins. A number 





THE MEYDUM PYRAMID, WHICH RISES TO A HEIGHT OF 

APPROXIMATELY 215 FT. AND IS BELIEVED TO DATE 

FROM ABOUT 2930 B. Cc. MEYDUM IS ABOUT 50 MILES 
SOUTH OF CAIRO. 
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of these coffins are brightly painted with elaborate 
religious symbols and in hieroglyphs.”’ 

In addition to the task of clearing the great masta- 
bah, Mr. Rowe and his staff have been engaged in 
clearing the faces of the great pyramid by removing the 
debris that fills the original passageway. 

“The clearing of the pyramid passage,’’ writes the 
director, ‘‘is a long and arduous task, as the farther we 
penetrate the worse the air becomes. In fact, when 
we had reached the bottom of the sloping passage lead- 
ing from the outer entrance, just at the point where the 
passage runs into an antechamber, we were able to 
work for only one hour a day. At the end of this time 
our candles would go out, warning us that it was unsafe 
to remain inside any longer. After being for only a 
short while in the bad air one experiences a severe 
headache. We are clearing the passage by means of a 
long chain of men, now some sixty in all, who hand up 
full baskets of debris and pass down the empty ones. 
Little by little we are thus removing the enormous 
quantities of broken stone and other materials which 
have accumulated here in the last five thousand years. 

“Scarcely a day passes without a discovery of some 
interest, and although it is still early in the season we 
have already greatly augmented what was previously 
known about this site. Meydum is certainly one of 
the most important sites in Egypt, and we are con- 
vinced that a thorough exploration of the pyramid and 
the surrounding land will produce discoveries of great 
interest and significance.” 

The expedition is being carried on under the Eckley 
Brinton Coxe Foundation and work at Meydum will 
probably be pursued for a number of successive years. 


ART NOTES 
A group of important paintings from the collection 
assembled under the personal direction of Professor 








A SECTION OF THE PERIBOLUS WALL OF THE MEYDUM 

PYRAMID WHICH HAS BEEN UNCOVERED. IN THE BACK= 

GROUND WORKMEN MAY BE SEEN CLEARING AWAY THE 
MASTABAH, OR TOMB, NEAR THE PYRAMID. 

ao 

ff 


AN ANTHROPOID COFFIN AS IT WAS FOUND IN A NICHE IN THE MASTABAH. ‘THIS COFFIN, MADE FOR A MAN NAMED 
HEP-RES, WHO LIVED ABOUT THE TWELFTH DyNaAsTy (1200-1090 B. C.), IS PLASTERED OVER WITH SCENES AND 


VIGNETTES FROM THE EGYPTIAN BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


THE COFFIN IS IN THE FORM OF A BEARDED MUMMIFIED 


MAN WHOSE FACE IS COLORED BRIGHT YELLOW, WITH EYES AND OTHER DETAILS IN BLACK. 
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Nicholas Roerich will be sold early this spring at the 
American Art Association Anderson Galleries, Inc., 
New York, to raise additional funds for the educational 
work of the Roerich Museum. The assembling of these 
pictures with a view to forming a collection which 
would represent an adequate review of the pictorial art 
of the world from the Byzantine era to the time of the 
post-impressionists, represents a lifetime of work on 
the part of Professor Roerich. Important primitives 
and other paintings are among the 150 or more works 
to be sold. 

Henri Matisse will visit Pittsburgh next September, 
to serve on the Jury of Award for the Twenty-ninth 





MADONNA AND CHILD. By LuCA DELLA ROBBIA. 


Carnegie Institute International Exhibition of Paint- 
ings. This will be the second time that his name has 
been associated with the Carnegie Institute Interna- 
tional, for a sensation was created in the art world when 
his painting, “Still Life,” was awarded First Prize in 
the Twenty-sixth Carnegie International in 1927. 
Though his work had received wide recognition, the 
Carnegie Prize was the first official reward he had ever 
received. The Twenty-ninth Carnegie Institute Inter- 
national will open October 16 and continue through 
December 7. After the exhibition at Pittsburgh, the 
European paintings will be shown at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, and later at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

A Luca della Robbia pottery medallion of the class 
of the XVth Century, recently acquired by the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, is officially described as follows: 
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From the collection of Dr. Edouard Simon, Berlin, 
The figures are white upon a blue ground; the hair and 
nimbi are golden. Designs upon the hems of the 
garments are rich gold; the eyes, blue. By the artist’s 
own hand c. 1450-60. Cf. those in the Museo Nazion- 
ale, Florence; in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin, 
and in the Benda collection, Vienna (formerly in a pal- 
ace in Genoa). Dr. Bode considered this one that is 
coming to the Detroit Institute of Arts, “the most 
beautiful”. Exhibited, Kaiser Friedrich Museum’s 
Verein, 1914. 

The Arts Commission of Detroit has arranged with 
Mr. Howard Carter to make purchases for the Egyptian 
department of the Detroit Institute of Arts. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars has been set aside for augmenting 
the Egyptian collection. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION GIFT TO THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH 

The Rockefeller Foundation has granted the Cor- 
poration of these Schools the subvention that had 
been asked for. The gift is divided into two parts: 
one consists of annual donations to be given over a 
series of years for the strengthening and enlargement 
of the work of the Schools; the other is the offer of 
$250,000 for endowment, conditional on the raising by 
the Schools of an equal sum in the next seven years. 
“We are thus at once given substantial assistance for 
the immediate building up of our work so that we may 
make demonstration of what we can do, and at the 
same time, are offered the opportunity of a generous 
endowment conditional on our success in raising an 
equivalent sum,”’ says the announcement recently sent 
out by the Schools. 

SHORT NOTES. 

A newspaper report of Italian origin declares that 
the galley of Caligula, now free from the waters of the 
partially drained-out Lake of Nemi, is to have a 
special museum built around it. The second barge, 
which lies farther out in the mud, will, it is stated, be 
left there. The hulk is too rotten to be brought up 
without enormous expense, and after what is left of 
it has been throroughly investigated, the lake will be 
allowed to close over it again. So much water has 
been pumped out of Nemi, the engineers are declared 
to believe it will be ten years before the waters rise 
to their old level. 

The Italian expedition in Albania under the direc- 
tion of Professor Ugolini has made some exceedingly 
interesting discoveries on the site of the ancient Roman 
colony of Butherintus. Press reports from both Rome 
and London describe these as the most important finds 
in that region since Ciriaco Dancona made his memo- 
rable trip in 1484. A temple of Esculapius with twin 
cellz in which several statues are still erect in their 
places; a IIId century, B. C., Greek theatre admirably 
preserved, with numerous statues, some of the school 
of Praxiteles; and Roman and Hellenistic figures, in- 
scriptions, votive offerings, etc., have been excavated 
from the ruins. 

An exceedingly interesting hoard of 1,240 miniature 
coins was discovered last summer at Lydney Park, 
Gloucestershire, England, by Mr. D. R. E. M. Wheeler, 
Director of the London Museum. The coins are about 
the size of a globular pinhead, press reports say, and 
are believed to date from that little understood period 
immediately subsequent to the Roman abandonment. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Music in Ancient Arabia and Spain, being 
La Musica de las Cantigas, by Julian Ribera. 
Translated by Eleanor Hague. Pp. xviii; 286. 
8 illustrations, 43 musical texts. (Stanford 
University Press.) Stanford University, Cali- 


fornia. 1930. $7.50. 


This volume is an abridged translation, by 
Eleanor Hague and Marion Leffingwell, of the 
study on the origin and character of the Canti- 
gas of Alfonso the Wise (1221-84) which intro- 
duced Julian Ribera’s edition of the Cantigas 
in facsimile and transcription, published in 
1922 by the Royal Spanish Academy. Only 
one specimen of the original musical notation 
and comparatively few of the famous minia- 
tures are reproduced in the English edition, 
which includes a selection from Sefior Ribera’s 
transcriptions. 

The first chapters are devoted to an historical 
account of Arabian music during the seventh to 
tenth centuries and to a discussion of its 
characteristics. Enlivening his narrative with 
anecdotes drawn from the Book of Songs 
(Kitabo-l-Agani) of Al-Isfahani, the Arabian 
Nights, and other contemporary sources, Sefior 
Ribera offers a vivid, colorful picture of musical 
life in Bagdad at the court of Harun-al-Rashid. 
There is a detailed inquiry into the causes of 
the decline of Arabian music and into the 
Persian and other foreign influences that led to 
a departure from the classic tradition under 
Harun-al-Rashid’s successors. The cultivation 
of Arabian music in Moslem Spain is given a 
thorough and _ well-documented treatment. 
Writing of the music itself, Sefor Ribera shows 
that, for an understanding of certain features 
of the medieval music of Europe, a familiarity 
with the forms of Arabian poetry and with the 
rhythmic modes of Arabian music (which ex- 
hibit striking analogies with those of the 
medieval theorists) is essential. 

It is most unfortunate that Sefior Ribera’s 
preoccupation with Arabic sources has led him 
to detract from the very considerable value of 
his work by advancing, in later chapters, a 
number of decidedly fantastic theories, both as 
to the origin and development of harmony, and 
as to the origin, rhythm, notation, tonality, 
and harmonic implications of the Spanish 
music of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. 
The publication of La Mtisica de Las Cantigas 
aroused interest and provoked discussion in 
Europe and in this country, but made few con- 


verts. Sefior Ribera’s transcriptions cannot 
withstand critical comparison with the magnifi- 
cent facsimiles of the original codices accom- 
panying the Spanish edition. Ludwig, Beck, 
and Gastoué, specialists in the field of medieval 
music, agree in refusing to recognize Sefior 
Ribera’s methods or to accept his conclusions. 
It is inaccurate and amateurish to speak, as 
Miss Hague does, of “Gregorian writing’’; the 
notation of the Cantigas is measured and, as 
such, requires no rhythmic reconstruction. 
Though the interpretation of the early Toledo 
manuscript may often be problematic, the 
notation of the two later manuscripts at the 
Escorial is, for the most part, singularly 
clear and precise. Sefior Ribera’s transcrip- 
tions, disregarding as they do the rhythms 
of the originals, can scarcely be regarded as 
scientific. And although Sefior Ribera’s dis- 
cussion of the fifteenth to sixteenth century 
Cancionero de Palacio (Barbieri) is illuminating 
in many respects, his claims for this collection 
are nothing short of extravagant. Without 
denying the interest and importance of the 
Cancionero one may question that it shows 
that Spanish music developed “‘outside of the 
traditions of the European schools’ or pos- 
sessed ‘‘a systematized form of expression, 
complex and artistic, which did not reach 
Europe till a century or two later’. 

The translation has been carefully prepared 
and makes attractive reading. Deviations 
from the text of the Spanish edition have been 
conscientiously noted. 

W. OLIVER STRUNK. 


Altai-Himalaya. By Nicholas Roerich. Pp. 
xix-407. 20 illustrations. Frederick A. Stokes 
and Company. New York. 1929. $5. 


‘““A Travel Diary” is the commonplace ex- 
planatory title the author gives to this account 
of journeyings in Central Asia lasting four and 
a half years. The sub-title is inappropriate. 
No picture from the brush or pen of Nicholas 
Roerich is ever commonplace. 

An extraordinary expedition is recorded in 
these 400 pages, compassing a land of eternal 
mystery. With much exuberance of spirit 
Roerich enters upon his Himalayan quest. 
‘‘Where have passed the hordes of the great 
Mongols? Where has the lost tribe of Israel 
concealed itself? Where stands the “Throne 
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of Solomon’? Where lie the paths of Christ 
the Wanderer? Where glow the bonfires of the 
Shamans, Bon-Po, of the religion of demons? 
Where is Shalimar, the gardens of Jehangir? 
Where are the roads of Pamir, Lhasa, Khotan? 
Where is the mysterious cave, Amarnath? 
Where is the path of Alexander the Great to 
forgotten Taxila? Where are the walls of 
Akbar? Where did Ashvagosha teach? 
Where did Avantisvamin create? Where are 
the citadels of Chandragupta-Maurya? Where 
are the stones of wisdom of King Osaka? .. .”’ 

One wishes that books on foreign lands might 
generally be written with such rare sympathy 
and understanding. Roerich is not insensible 
to the degradation of Mother India but this 
does not blind him to her glories. ‘India, I 
know thy sorrows, but I shall remember thee 
with the same joyous tremor as the first flower 
on the spring meadow. From thy Brahmins 
we shall select the greatest who understood 
the Vedic wisdom. We shall select the Rajah 
who strove for the finding of the path of truth. 
We shall notice Vaishya and Shudra who have 
exalted their craft and labor for the upliftment 
of the world. A boiling kettle is the forge of 
India. The dagger of faith over a white goat. 
The phantom flame of a bonfire over a widow. 
Conjurations and sorcery. Complicated are 
the folds of thy garments, India. Menacing 
are thy vestures blown by the whirlwind. And 
deadly burning are the inclement rocks, India. 
But we know thy fragrant essences. India, 
we know the depths and finesse of thy thoughts. 
We know the great Aum, which leads to the 
Inexpressible Heights. We know thy great 
Guiding Spirit. India, we know thy ancient 
wisdom!”’ 

And over moribund, inhospitable ‘Tibet, 
hostile to the point of extreme cruelty and 
violence, Roerich can still say with noble 
tolerance, “It would be absurd to condemn the 
entire population of Tibet. The lamas again 
may become educated. Again an enlightened 
government may appear. And people again 
may become regenerate. Much of that which 
appears to us as fallen ‘has not as yet risen’ 
. . . I have been asked, ‘How shall you speak 
of Tibet after your experiences?’ Truly I 
shall praise what is full of light and shall con- 
demn what is obscured in darkness. I shall not 
forget that the Tashi Lama has aroused general 
reverence for himself—he who is the spiritual 
ruler of Tibet and of whom only good is heard. 
Everywhere the Tibetans themselves say of 
their country, ‘The customs of Panchen Rin- 
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poche (Tashi Lama) were far different.’ And 
they await with eagerness the fulfilment of the 
prophecy about his return when he will be the 
sole head of the Tibet and the true Teaching 
will again flourish. ‘Truly, one has the feeling 
that if the Tashi Lama were now in ‘Tibet 
again, things would be different!”’ 

Altai-Himalaya is a work of one who is first 
of all artist and philosopher, and only inci- 
dentally traveler. To appreciate it wholly, 
one should see the Himalayan paintings in the 
Roerich Gallery in New York. 


EpGcar IL. HEWETT. 
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GREEK anp ROMAN BRONZES 
By WIniFRED LAMB 


A comprehensive, scholarly and authorita- 
tive manual which satisfactorily covers the 
field. It is both a text for the specialist, 
and a general account for the amateur. 

A book which no library, with a workable 
section on classic art and archaeology, can 
afford to lack.—Parnassus. Price $7.50. 
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THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


This summer, be different. Make a voyage 
and tour of discovery—in Norway! Peasants 
in colorful national costumes. Houses with 
sod roofs and little trees growing on them! 
Farm homes perched precariously on sheer 
ledges thousands of feet above winding fjords. 
Picturesque fisherfolk. These amid scenic set- 
tings of unequalled magnificence, illumined by 
the midnight sun—snow-capped mountains, vast 
glaciers, emerald lakes, sublime waterfalls—all 





Let us tell you more about 
Norway. We sell nothing—we 
are here only toserveyou. Ask 
for our booklets. 


easily accessible on your tour of discovery! 
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Ribera’s 
MUSIC IN ANCIENT 
ARABIA AND SPAIN 


Translated by ELEANoR HaGueE 


“Spain,” says Julian Ribera, “really possessed the 
richest collection of popular music, written down in 
the thirteenth century, of any country in the world.” 
His book is a genuine revelation of medieval Arabo- 
Spanish sources of musical development. 


Postpaid $7.50 


GREECE TODAY 


By Exiot Grinne_t Mears 


A panoramic picture of modern Greece and her 
problems. Dr. Mears has written a book of no less 
interest to the tourist and classical student than to 
the business geographer and the economic historian. 


Postpaid $5.00 
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